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TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 


MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN’ 


Since ScHoot AND Society has always been an 
open forum for free thought and sincere criticism, 
uninfluenced by pressure politics or class conscious- 
ness, I hope I may be permitted to set down the 
following paragraphs pertaining to the present state 
of education for the training of teachers of mentally 
handicapped children. Hardly any other corner of 
the wide and varied field of education is more neg- 
lected and superficially regarded than this one, which 
should and must be given a central role of importance 
from the standpoint of the rehabilitation of the sub- 
normal child. 
tarian interests opened people’s 
handicapped child—especially to the child afflicted 
with blindness—while the mentally handicapped child 


Almost a hundred years ago, humani- 
hearts to the physically 


1 Abstracts from a lecture delivered in the spring, 1947. 
This is a third in a series of articles of which the first 
two appeared April 27, 1946, and October 25, 1947, in 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


ERNEST HARMS 
EDITORS, The Nervous Child; EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE FOUNDATION OF CHILD 
CARE AND NERVOUS CHILD HELP 


at the beginning of the century was still looked upon 
as an unworthy creature, beyond help, not even to be 
considered human, and certainly not within the range 
of the responsibility of society. However, whether 
they were mass appeals, such as the polio drive, which 
have made society aware of its responsibility toward 
any child belonging to it, or a certain growth in hu- 
manitarian feeling for the total responsibility of 
society toward each and every member, as we offer 
it to the aged and the injured, or the increasing, 
almost neurotic, interest in nervousness and mental 
illness, nobody can deny that during the past two 
decades we have begun to be conscious of a certain 
duty toward the mentally handicapped child. 

At first this interest amounted to little more than an 
attempt to fight what might have been a nasty virus 
condition which had to be eliminated by extermination 
means. and 


From this approach grew research 
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statist which, even though much of it was not too 


istlits WiliCil, 
reliable, proved beyond dispute that there are always 
more than a million children 


in every generation 


under twenty years of age in this country who cannot 
be taken care of educationally by our publie schools 
and who should receive therapeutic or remedial eduea- 
tion. In this period there were established also, but 
only for upper-class families in America, some hun- 
dred private schools for subnormal children; they 
offered help only to some six or seven thousand of the 
For the 
thousands we now have so-called 
the inadequate un- 


more than one million children of this type. 
other hundreds of 
deat institutions or 
These a 
conditions enable them to be 
(The horror of 


and dumb 
graded classes. re open only to children whose 
physieal and mental 
chooled outside mental institutions. 
our mental institutions and their appalling lack of 
facilities for children is a chapter outside our present 
topie.) 

Next 


responsibility toward the mentally subnormal child. 


came the second period in our sense of 
Probably created by progressive educators and psy- 
chotherapists who attempted to break through our 
entire pattern of competitive education and establish 
a system whereby individual possibilities and impossi- 
bilities were considered, this second period had severe 
moral social pressure behind it. What the precise 
cause of this pressure was cannot easily be determined, 
but it demanded that more be done for the mentally 
handicapped child. The result was that every teachers 
college and every education training school in the 
country seemed to feel some kind of moral obligation 
to present courses in remedial education. Few, how- 
ever, had any idea as to how their knowledge of work 
with mentally subnormal children should be applied. 
The truth was that it had only been a superficial senti- 
mental impulse that had created this so-called sense of 
moral obligation which clearly showed us, not only in 
its general and in concrete aims, but also in its execu- 
tion, the complete and regrettable shallowness and the 
corruption of the basic impulses of our entire educa- 
tional philosophy and administration. 

Professors of education who had never worked 
practically with subnormal children “offered” remedial- 
education courses sloppily thrown together from books 
such as those by Bentley, Heck, Baker, Fernald, and 
clinical psychologists. Some schools even announced 
practical courses, which consisted of a superficial 
collaboration with nearby asylums or state institutions 


2 My concept of the term ‘‘remedial education’’ differs 
from the one which limits itself to remedial help in a 
specific field of instruction. I wish to see ‘‘remedial 
education’’ used as a general term covering all special 
education given to the below-par child to adjust it either 
to the normal school curriculum or to the best adaptation 
to life which can be achieved for it. 
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where the children were “observed” in much the same 
way that rats are observed in animal laboratories, 
Some sharp-witted, irresponsible, opportunity-secking 
young scholars, who foresaw the possibility of a new 
public career and a chance to get the publicity they 
wanted, even organized entire departments for train- 
ing teachers of handicapped children without having 
had the slightest training for any kind of acceptable 
instruction themselves and without the barest essentjg] 
facilities for such instruction. 

We are facing in such irresponsible training centers 
one of the most insidious educational rackets of today. 
Nothing is more important than to eradicate this 
evil by creating proper educational training facilities 
for teachers of the mentally handicapped child so that 
the impulse to help him, which in itself is sound, wil] 
not be directed into wrong channels or crystallized 
into a superficial unbreakable pattern from which it 
will probably be more difficult to free it than to 
ameliorate the entire situation that has created this 
impulse. 

When I attempt here to come forward with concrete 
proposals for adequate training facilities for teachers 
of mentally handicapped children, I believe that I 
have the right to do so by virtue of the fact that I 
have been working for over a decade on plans for 
such training. I wish to emphasize this because I am 
aware of the responsibility involved in such proposals; 
and a good portion of my task is the spreading of 
the awareness of this responsibility. 

Today the teaching of subnormal children is still 
generally considered a somewhat mediocre educational 
pursuit. Teachers who, for this or that reason, have 
been disqualified or disabled for the regular normal 
educational themselves teaching in 
private or public ungraded classes for handicapped 
children. Only under the influence of clinical psy- 
chology has the realization come that working with 
such children must be considered pedagogically a 
higher and more difficult work than that of conduct- 
ing the “normal” classroom activities with normal 
children. This means also that such teachers must 
have a more intensified, long, and specialized train- 
ing. In the article preceding this one I developed an 
educational philosophy and explained why it is worth 
while for society to devote intensified effort to the 
mentally subnormal child. This effort must, of course, 
be directed in the first place to our teaching facilities 
and to our teaching personnel. A teacher who wants 
to serve in this capacity must have not only the basic 
and primary ability to instruct the normal child, but 
the additional capabilities necessary for working with 
the subnormal child. We must, therefore, demand 
that any teacher of subnormal children complete his 
basie training in the education of normal children 
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and that training for teaching subnormal children 
include additional graduate work. No education for 
yeh teachers can be sound or adequate if it is not 


s 


composed of at least a B.A. degreee in education and 
an additional M.A. degree in work with subnormal 
children. We maintain, therefore, that satisfactory 
education for teachers of mentally handicapped 
children should be conducted in specially arranged 
eraduate courses for remedial education or, as we 
shall propose below as the best form for this educa- 
tion, in special colleges or graduate schools for 
remedial education. 

Looking at our present methods of training for 
teachers of subnormal children, we see almost nothing 
offered in the way of general theories or detailed 
practical suggestions in the few individual courses 
civen as a side line to majors in education in our 
colleges. Our knowledge of the personality structure 
of the mentally handicapped child, however, is actually 
so far advanced that we know such training to be 
absolutely inadequate. We are aware, for instance, 
that it is not enough simply to know how to teach 
braille reading to work remedially with the blind 
child. And we are aware especially that most speech 
abnormalities not only mean the inability to use the 
language mechanism in a normal way, but are symp- 
toms of a variety of psychopathological conditions 
(as we know that headaches ean result from a dozen 
or more different causes). A speech therapist, there- 
fore, has to know a great deal about the wider and 
more complicated fields of psychopathology and 
psychotherapy. Blindness and speech pathology are, 
after all, among the less serious psychological dis- 
advantages. When we come to the more serious 
types of mental abnormalities and their respective 
readjustment requirements, such as behavior dis- 
orders, schizophrenia, hysteria, or mongolism and 
cerebral palsy, far greater learning and ability in 
dealing with personality abnormalities and readjust- 
ment are needed than can ever be acquired by present 
teaching methods in remedial work. 

Such a teacher, in order to be prepared properly for 
this work, needs at least two or even three years of 
intensive college training, starting with physiology 
and psychopathology and ending with special social- 
work courses and actual field work. We cannot be 
too conscientious in affording a thorough all-around 
education to the men and women in whose hands are 
to be entrusted the education and the problems of 
adjustment to normal living of the subnormal child. 
Until we are willing to give up our present superficial 
basie concepts of remedial education, we will not, of 
course, see the basic requirements for the kind of 
coleges materialize that will produce perfectly trained 
remedial teachers. And we will never have the proper 
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kind of remedial teacher until we develop special 
colleges for this purpose and a training system 
planned to stretch over a period of years. 

One of the major problems in the realistic approach 
to proper training for remedial teachers is the ques- 
tion of actual working contact with the children they 
hope to serve. These students of remedial education 
must be given an opportunity not only to observe and 
study the various types of handicapped children at 
first hand, but also to practice teaching these children 
under supervision and to witness advanced methods 
as demonstrated by well-trained workers in the field. 
The only facility offered along these lines is the 
oceasional observation of subnormal children in what- 
ever institution happens to be within reach of the 
school. If we wish to see any real and lasting results 
in respect to this most important part of remedial 
education, we need to form schools for subnormal 
children which would be suitable as basie training 
grounds for teachers. Certainly our ungraded classes 
are not suitable for this purpose; neither are our 
state institutions. What remains in the present state 
of affairs is a small number of private schools as 
possible training grounds for teachers. Of these 
there are just a few which accommodate a large 
enough number of the various types of abnormal chil 
dren to be at all suitable for training purposes. To 
mention one of these I may point out the Devereux 
Schools. Even the best of these private institutions, 
however, are not ideally equipped to become model 
schools for teaching remedial methods. 

What is needed is proper training equipment for 
the education and readjustment of all the various 
types of subnormal children. In an earlier article 
we mentioned the fact that it is necessary, for instance, 
to use an entirely different educational pattern and 
procedure for the schizophrenic from that for the 
behavior-disorder patient, and still another approach 
for the mongoloid group—to say nothing of the 
elaborate and individual techniques needed in dealing 
with children suffering from cerebral palsy. There 
are to my knowledge in the Eastern States only two 
institutions at present with facilities that I could 
consider suitable as training centers for teachers of 
subnormal children—and then only certain types of 
subnormal children: one is the Widener Memorial 
School in Philadelphia and the other is the J. J. 
Putnam Children’s Center in Boston. 

For five years the writer has attempted to arouse 
people’s interest in bnilding such a training institution 
in the form of a publie school for day attendance 
in New York City without having been able to win 
the necessary support for such a project. 

Originally planned as a pilot institution for the 
building of other similar institutions wherever they 
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are needed, this model school should have a capacity 
of about 350 to 400 children of all types. This size 
for such a school was determined by a consideration 


the need of facilities for an adequate 


of two factors: 
number of the various types of mentally handicapped 
children, justifying an individual course of training; 
and the need for a practical and economical way of 
extending medical, social, psychological, and shop 
training to enough teachers to make such a project 


desirable. This kind of school should be planned to 


Ewents ... 
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include listening booths and adequate arrangements 
for student observation and student teaching so that 
it could automatically be connected with some college 
for remedial education. Once we have developed 
working plans and built one such double-purpose 
school, it will be easy to build half a dozen more jp 
various places all over the country where they are 
most needed. How badly they are needed does not 
need to be discussed, nor how important it is to 
found one such pilot institution as soon as possible, 





GENERAL EISENHOWER ON THE 
PURPOSES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Dwicnt D. EiseENHOWER’S inaugural address on the 
oceasion of his installation as president of Columbia 
University (October 12) has a double importance. 
The first arises from the personality of a man who 
has eaught the imagination not only of his fellow- 
citizens but of citizens in all the democracies of the 
world. The second reason for the importance that 
must be attached to his address is its forceful content. 
Here only one aspect of the address ean be dealt with 

the concept of higher education. 

In defining the purposes of higher education in the 
twentieth century President Eisenhower has attacked 
one of the thorniest topies of the day. The definition 
of these purposes has been the subject of diseussion 
sinee the beginning of the century. Historically it 
ean be traced back in the United States to the con- 
troversy which went on abont 1850. With the chang- 
ing seene, with the inereasing numbers of students, 
and with the politieo-economiec challenges of the age, 
the controversy has been intensified and in some 
quarters has beeome somewhat acerbated. 

The issue is simply whether higher edueation in col- 
leges and universities is to be pursued for its own 
sake, to cultivate intellectual interests without con- 
cern for their application and to transmit the un- 
changing truth already discovered centuries ago, or 
to help students to understand this world in which 
thev live and in which they must play their part as 
citizens, as workers, and as human beings. 

President Eisenhower, without suggesting that less 
emphasis should be placed on vocational or profes- 
sional training or that a return should be made to the 
edueational tradition of the past, stated that the prin- 
cipal purpose of education is “to prepare the student 
for an effective personal and social life in a free 
society.” He stated his belief as follows: 

But I deeply believe that all of us must demand of our 
schools more emphasis on those fundamentals that make 


our free society what it is. 


The American university does not operate in an unrea] 
world of its own, concerned solely with the abstract prob- 
lems, secluded from the worrisome problems of workaday 
living, insulated against contact with those other insti- 
tutions which constitute our national structure. 


The emphasis on academic freedom later in the ad- 
dress provides the guarantee that efforts to put this 
aim of education into practice will be encouraged 
For academie freedom is not only concerned with free- 
dom of opinion and expression in the area of social, 
political, and economic questions; it is also coming 
to be concerned with freedom from dictation of edu 
cational theories, practices, and content.—I. L. K. 


AN INDEPENDENT U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 
On September 27, a group of presidents of state 
associations of school administrators, meeting under 
the sponsorship of the AASA, sent a resolution to 
Congress exhorting that body to set up the Office of 
Edueation as an independent agency of the Federal 
government to be directed by a board of laymen ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the 


Senate. 
The full text of the resolution is as follows: 


We hold it to be consistent with American concepts 
of representative government and essential to the Amer- 
ican way of life that public education shall be under the 
general control of state and local boards of education, 
These boards should be broadly representative of the gen- 
eral public, nonpartisan in nature, charged with no other 
governmental functions, and responsible for the general 
policies under which professional educators as executive 
officers of such boards shall administer the public-school 
systems. This is the generally accepted pattern for the 
administration of public education in the United States. 

While local lay control of public education must be pre- 
served, the Federal government is destined to play a role 
of increasing importance in the promotion of education 
through research, technical advisory services, professional 
leadership, and financial aid to the states. These obliga- 
tions of the Federal government must be met through the 
U.S. Office of Education. 
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The integrity of the U. S. Office of Education is of 
yital importance. It must be safeguarded. We there- 
fore urge the Congress: 

1. To establish the U. S. Office of Education as an 
independent agency of the Federal government under the 
general control of a policy-making board of laymen 
broadly representative of the general public to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the Senate 
to long, overlapping terms. 

2. To provide that a professionally qualified and com- 
petent U. S. Commissioner of Education shall be ap- 
pointed by the board to serve as its executive officer and 
head of the staff of the Office of Education. 

3. To provide sufficient funds for personnel, travel, 
printing, and other necessary expenses to enable the 
Oftice of Education to assume professional leadership and 
provide services commensurate with the national stake in 
education. 


FREEDOM OF READING “THE NATION” 

A REQUEST to permit the reinstatement of The 
Nation as reading matter for the public schools of 
New York City and a set of principles to prevent the 
suppression of ideas were presented on October 11 
by 107 “prominent Americans” in a document, “An 
Appeal to Reason and Conscience,” according to an 
announcement by the Ad Hoe Committee to Lift the 
Ban on The Nation. This statement refers to the ban 
imposed by the board of superintendents because of 
a series of articles by Paul Blanshard on the attitude 
of the Catholic Church toward education, science, mar- 
riage, democracy, and related matters. 

The program for encouraging the growth of free- 
dom in education contains five points: 


1. No published material which is regarded or could be 
regarded as objectionable on grounds of faith or creed 
by any group in the community should on that score alone 
be excluded from the community’s schools and school 
libraries. 

2. Publication of material of this kind in any publica- 
tion does not justify the suppression in schools and school 
libraries of the publication as a whole. 

3. The premise that religion cannot be criticized in 
education should be rejected. 

4. The test as to suitability of books and periodicals 
should be an individual test and a decision reached in 
each case on its merits. 

5. In place of permissive lists of books and periodicals 
there should be substituted an advisory list for the use 
of publie schools and libraries, drafted with the counsel 
of a group representing the best and most disinterested 
judgment available, chosen so as to avoid dominance by 
special interests and expressly protected from special in- 
fluences however exercised. 

The names signed to the appeal include: 


Eleanor Roosevelt; Sumner Welles, former Under-Sec- 
retary of State; Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, of New York; 
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Charles Seymour, president, Yale University; Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, dean emeritus, Barnard College; Erwin N. 
Griswald, dean, Harvard Law School; Christopher La- 
Farge, author; former Governor Herbert H. Lehman; 
John A. Mackay, president, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; Paul C. Smith, editor of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle; Ralph MeGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of Christian ethics, Union 
Theological Seminary (New York 27); Mark Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Times and Journal; Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, pastor emeritus of the Riverside 
Church; Mildred McAfee Horton, president, Wellesley 
College; William Ernest Hocking, Harvard University ; 
Charles E. Hughes, Jr.; Frank P. Graham, president, 
the University of North Carolina; Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; and Robert M. Hutchins, 
chancellor, the University of Chicago. 


SOCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL PHASES OF 
CULTURAL DENTISTRY 
ALFRED J. ASGIS, assistant professor of oral surgery 
and lecturer on public health, New York University 
Dental School, has offered his third class in social 
and professional phases of cultural dentistry (October 
7—November 4) in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Dr. Asgis is assisted in these seminars by 
Joseph J. Obst, chairman of the Oral Hygiene Com- 
mittee of Greater New York, and Elsie Hug, assistant 
in statistical practice and practical laboratory pro- 
cedures, School of Education, New York University. 
According to Dr. Asgis’ announcement : 


This is a must course for all dentists who plan to enter 
a teaching field. Since dentistry is more than an efficient 
performance of a dental operation and pocketing of the 
fee, the public must be awakened to appreciate fully the 
health values of dental service, and only by proper in- 
doctrinations of student and dentist can this information 
be disseminated. 

This seminar in leadership is designed to bring to the 
foreground the social and cultural values of American 
dentistry as factors in the promotion of the dentist’s 
welfare, professional progress, and community health. It 
is intended to serve the needs of those who are preparing 
for leadership in the professions. Teachers, officers of 
societies, and leaders of community groups may find the 
new orientation helpful in understanding trends and 
movements, past and present, and aid them in solving 
contemporary problems. 


The topies for discussion include: The Culture Pat- 
tern and Philosophy of Dentistry, Professional Den- 
tistry as a Base of Private Practice, Public-Health 
Dentistry Expands Its Horizon, Social Dentistry and 
Health-Security Legislation, and Dental Education 
and Its Perplexing Dilemmas. 

Dr. Asgis has made inquiries in the past as to the 
existence of similar courses in leadership in the pro- 
fessions under university, society, or official-group 
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sponsorship, but to date has learned of none. He 


would be grateful if any of our readers who know 
of such formal courses would correspond with him. 
Letters may be addressed to him at 7 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17. 


LAYMEN AND POLICY FORMATION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

THE future will see greater participation by laymen 
in the formation of policy in colleges and universities, 
Lucius P. Chase, an executive of the Kohler Company, 
Kohler (Wis.), stated in an address before the Na- 
tional Edueational Conference at the University of 
October. Mr. Chase specified 
primary interest to 


Wisconsin in early 


seven areas in edueation of 


laymen: 


1. Administrative matters quickly catch the layman’s 
eve, for they are akin to his own experience. 

2. Extracurricular activities are a special magnet. 
Can middle-aged Joe College still conjugate a Latin verb? 
No, but he can tell you who made the winning touchdown 
in the ’06 home-coming game. 

3. Laymen are taking an increasing interest in methods 
of instruction, and their views may have some validity. 
There will be a growing demand for requiring college 
instructors to have at least as many credits in education 
as are required for teaching in the better high schools. 


4. The purpose of any curriculum is to fit the student 


Notes ad News 
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for life, and the typical alumnus quite pragmatically uses 
his own life as the text. 

5. Interest in course content can be cultivated to an 
advantage. 

6. Research projects of whatever type afford faculty 
members and laymen a splendid opportunity for liaison 
between the theoretical and the practical, to their mutual 
advantage. 

7. The most effective contribution by laymen results 
from providing a climate in which town and gown freely 
mingle, man to man, discussing problems and exchanging 


ideas. 


A “FIRST” IN PARENT-TEACHER FORUMS 


ACCORDING to a report sent to ScHooL AND Society 
by Isabelle K. Varick, director of publicity, the Knox 
School (Cooperstown, N. Y.), the school is holding a 
forum for parents, October 29-30, believed to be the 
first of its kind held “in independent schools.”  Par- 
ents have been invited for the purpose of discussing 
such topics as college-entrance requirements, student 
government, and smoking and to acquaint them with 
the standards and principles for which the school 
stands. There will also be social activities and visits 
to museums and historic spots in the surrounding 
area. During the sessions Mrs. Alexander Stewart 
Phinney, president of the school, will appoint a com- 
mittee of five parents to advise her when unusual 
issues arise during the school year. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
October 25: 11. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ratpu A. VAN METER, whose appointment to serve 
as acting president, University of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Hugh P. Baker, president, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 22, 1946, 
was formally installed in the presidency, October 16. 

W. Bay IrviNE, whose appointment as chairman 
of committee to administer the affairs of Marietta 
(Ohio) College following the resignation of William 
A. Shimer, president, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 16, 1947, has been elected to the 
presidency. 

THE REVEREND ALFRED J. ZANOLAR, C.PP.S., has 
been appointed president, Saint Joseph’s College 
(Collegeville, Ind.). 

D. Hartuey Fite, formerly professor of education, 
State Teachers College (Florence, Ala.), assumed new 
duties as president, Carson-Newman College (Jeffer- 
son City, Tenn.), October 15, succeeding the late 





James Thomas Warren whose death was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, January 24. I. N. Carr, dean 
of the college, had been serving as acting president 
in the interim. 


Paut CopMAN Casot, president of the State Street 
Investment Corporation, Boston, has been appointed 
treasurer, Harvard University, to succeed William H. 
Claflin, Jr., who resigned on July 1. Mr. Cabot will 
serve the university while continuing his post with 
the corporation which will provide research and 
analysis services in the management of the univer- 
sity’s $173,000,000 endowment. 


Joun M. Moore, executive director, National Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Edueation, has resigned to 
assume full-time responsibilities as associate dean and 
registrar, Swarthmore (Pa.) College. The Reverend 
Seymour A. Smith, formerly resident chaplain, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnical Institute (Troy, N. Y.), has sue- 
ceeded Dr. Moore. 

Eart J. MoGrRaTH AND HARLAN BLAKE have been 
appointed to the staff of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. McGrath, whose appointment as dean, College of 
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Liberal Arts, the State University of Iowa, was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Socrety, May 26, 1945, has 
been named professor of higher education. Mr. Blake 
has been appointed assistant dean, University College. 
Cyril O. Houle, dean of the college, reports that the 
experimental seminar, “The World’s Great Plays,” 
opened at the beginning of the autumn quarter, has 
attracted so large an enrollment that it has been neces- 
sary to provide an additional section. On the basis 
of this interest it is predicted that the seminar will 
become a regular offering in the adult-education pro- 
cram of the college. 


THE REVEREND LAWRENCE M. WItson, S.J., has 
been appointed assistant dean, School of Business, 
Fordham University, and the Reverend John M. A. 
3utecher has been named chairman of the department 
of religion in the university. 


HANS GRUENINGER, whose appointment as associate 
professor of German, De Pauw University (Green- 
castle, Ind.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
February 9, 1946, has been named adviser to foreign 
students. Dr. Grueninger will make all arrangements 
for scholarships for these students, will help to de- 
velop a more comprehensive program of foreign ex- 
change, and will plan a social and orientation pro- 
gram. 


KENNETH R. HiaeGs, former research psychologist 
in the office of the surgeon of the Air Force, assumed 
new duties as counselor and instructor in psychology, 
Junior College of Commerce (New Haven, Conn.), 
September 27. 


THoMAS P, FLEMING, whose dppointment as as- 
sistant director of libraries, Columbia University, was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, August 19, 1944, 
has been appointed librarian of the Biological Sei- 
ences libraries and named to a professorship on the 
staff of the School of Library Service. 


In an expansion in the offerings of the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, the following persons have been appointed: 
Robert D. Loken, formerly director for the Nieman- 
Mareus Company of Dallas, has been named professor 
of management on the staff of the business-manage- 
ment service, responsible for work with retailers 
throughout the state. Austin Grimshaw has also been 
appointed professor of management. In the depart- 
ment of economics V. Lewis Bassie has been ap- 
pointed to a professorship and named director of 
the Bureau of Economie and Business Research. 
Other new professors are Dorothy S. Brady, Everett 
E. Hagen, Margaret G. Reid, and E. T. Weiler. 


Wi.uiaM P. VIALL, whose appointment as professor 
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of education, Plymouth (N. H.) Teachers College, was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 2, 1948, 
was named director of student teaching and demon- 
stration schools, October 1. Dr. Viall had assumed 
his duties as professor of elementary education on 
September 1. 


Haruan C. MILLER has been appointed director of 
the department of mathematics, Texas State College 
for Women (Denton), succeeding E. V. White, dean 
of the college, in the chairmanship. Dean White has 
been retired with the rank of professor emeritus. 
Jean Beal has been named instructor in mathematies. 


RusseELL LECRONIER, has been appointed associate 
director of teacher training, Central Michigan College 
of Education (Mount Pleasant). Among other ap- 
pointments reported under date of October 13 are the 
following: head of the department of music, Olaf 
W. Steg; assistant professors, Leslie O. Carlin (per- 
sonnel), Victor Croftchik (art), Rex J. Hewlett 
(musie and laboratory schools), Woodrow Eber 
(commerce), Helen Herren (home economies), Ber- 
nard Stone (music), Joseph T. Houston (social sci- 
ences), Elizabeth McKee (speech), Curtis E. Nash 
(education-psychology), H. W. Zeoli (mathematics), 
and Victor Iams, John Seott, and Harold Telfer 
(laboratory schools); and instructors, Emma Lou 
Cooper (laboratory schools), Norman Krandall and 
Robert L. Sawyer (social sciences), Gilbert O. Maien- 
knecht (English and publicity), and William Theunis- 
sen (health and physical education). 


Donan S. Berry, former director of the traffie and 
transportation division, National Safety Council, has 
been appointed assistant director, Institute of Trans- 
portation and Traffic Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). Fred N. Finn and Cecil J. Van 
Til have been named to lectureships. The appoint- 
ment of Ralph A. Moyer as director of the new insti- 
tute was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, October 9. 
Ralph Barton Perry, Edgar Pierce professor emeritus 
of philosophy, Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed to the Flint Chair of Philosophy on the Los 
Angeles campus for the spring semester. 


NEWTON PHELPS STALLKNECHT, chairman of the 
department of philosophy, Bowdoin College (Bruns- 
wick, Maine), has been appointed chairman of the 
department of philosophy, Indiana University, effee- 
tive February 1, 1949. 


ARTHUR K. Saz, FreDERICK R. Duke, and THEO- 
DORE F’. BARTLEY have been appointed to the staff of 
Iowa State College (Ames). Dr. Saz has been named 
professor of bacteriology; Dr. Duke, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry and associate chemist, Institute of 
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Atomie Research; and Dr. Bartley, assistant professor 
of veterinary medicine. 

Tue following are among recent promotions an- 
nounced by Barnard College, Columbia University : 
to full professorships, Henry A. 
Edgar R. Lorch (mathematics), Florence De L. Low- 
ther (zoology, dean), Helen R. Downes 
(chemistry), and Elizabeth F. Baker (economies) ; to 
associate professorships, Lorna F. McGuire (English, 
(English), 


Boorse (physics), 


associate 


associate dean), John A. Kouwenhoven 
Florrie Holzwasser (geology), John Day (Greek and 
Latin), S. Stansfeld Sargent (psychology), Mirra 
Komarovsky Rio 
(Spanish); and to assistant professorships, Clara 
Eliot (economies), Isabelle de Wyzewa (French), 
Chilton Williamson (history), Carilyn P. Cady (mu- 
sic), Ursula M. Niebuhr (religion), Eugenio Florit 
Smith (religion and phi- 


(sociology), and Amelia A. del 


(Spanish), and John E. 
losophy). New appointments inelude: Lucyle Hook, 
visiting assistant profesor of English, and Rosamund 
Gilder, associate in English, to collaborate with Dr. 
Hook in teaching playwriting; Louise Slipper, to teach 
freshman English; Frederica P. Barach, to conduct 
classes in story writing; Donald P. Ritchie, assistant 
professor of botany; lecturers, Margarete Bieber (fine 
arts), George Raney, Edward Kenneth Blum, and 
Calvin Elgot (mathematies), and Laura Garcia-Borea 
(Spanish); and instructors, Virginia C. Lowman and 
Martha R. Lumpkin (chemistry), Janet Hazelwood 
(physical education), and Frances Kessler Graham 
(psychology). Prisalla Thierry has been named mu- 


sician-in-residence. 


T. Cart WiTMER has been appointed resident com- 
poser and lecturer in music, Pennsylvania College for 
Women (Pittsburgh). 
clude: lecturers, Hugo Kolberg (music), Hedwig O. 
Read (edueation), and the 


Other recent appointments in- 
Pregler and Florence F. 
Reverend Wilburn C. Campbell (religion); assistant 
librarian, Barbara Jordan; and instructors, Mrs. W. 
K. Rigby (psychology) and David L. MeConaughy 
(physies). 

Newton Epwarps, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will divide his time between the 
University of Chicago and the University of Texas 
under a co-operative arrangement, beginning January 
15, 1949. Dr. Edwards will spend half his time in 
residence in each of the universities giving graduate 
courses in education and directing educational re- 


search in both institutions. 


THEODORE P. STEVENS, president, Aurora (IIl.) Col- 
lege, has sent to ScHooL anp Socrety the following 
list of Mildred Silver 


appointments: professors, 


(Knglish) and Thomas A. Vannatta (philosophy) ; 
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lecturer in psychology, Ralph Meister; interim pro- 
fessor of political science, Sonya F. Spiesman; as- 
sistant professor of chemistry, Amel Bresson; and 
instructors, Evelyn Collins (physical education), A, 
Walter Kaufmann (mathematics), Robert Pfeiffer 
(education), and Frances Sherwood (music). 


Epwin A. Leg, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles 24), has sent the 
following report of chapges in staff to SCHOOL AND 
Society: Promotions—to professorships, John A, 
Hockett and Flaud C. Wooton (education) ; associate 
professorships, F. Dean McClusky and Corrine A. 
Seeds (education); and to an assistant professor- 
ship, Aubrey L. Berry (education, educational coun- 
selor). Appointments—to an associate professorship, 
David G. Ryans, formerly director, National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations, ACE; and to as- 
sistant professorships, Evan R. Keislar, of Tufts 
College, and Wilbur H. Dutton, of Whittier College. 
Howard A. Campion, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, in charge of adult and voca- 
tional education, has been named lecturer in educa- 
tion; Perey R. Davis, former superintendent of 
schools, Santa Monica, part-time lecturer in educa- 
tional administration; and Clarence S. Marsh, former 
vice-president, ACE, lecturer in education to replace 
Frederic P. Woellner, on leave of absence for the 
first semester. Francis L. Bacon, chairman, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, NEA, will join the staff 
as lecturer in secondary education in February, 1949. 


Rosert REDFIELD, chairman of the department of 
anthropology, the University of Chicago, is serving as 
visiting professor in the National Tsing Hua Univer- 
sity (Peiping) for the academic year 1948~49. 


Gaston Bercer, professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sité d’Aix-Marseille, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of French culture and civilization on the 
Joseph T. Jones Foundation, the University of Buf- 
falo, for the first semester. 


THE following visiting professors have arrived at 
the University of Hawaii (Honolulu); Hubert N. 
Alyea, associate professor of chemistry, Princeton 
University; Ross A. Baker, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, City College (New York); Louis 
Brand, chairman of the department of mathematics, 
University of Cincinnati; Otis W. Freeman, professor 
of geography and chairman of the department of 
physical sciences, Eastern Washington College of 
Edueation (Cheney); Loretta T. Schuler, formerly 
a teacher in Boise (Idaho) Junior College; Jesse F. 
Steiner, retired professor of sociology, University of 
Washington (Seattle 5); Vivian T. Thayer, retired 
educational director, Ethical Culture Schools (New 
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York); and Raymond Uhl, former member of the 
staff of political science, University of Virginia. Roy 
G. Blakey, retired professor of economics, University 
of Minnesota, and Philip H. Taylor, professor of 
international relations, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
will go to Hawaii for the spring semester. 


MOoNSIGNOR JOHN MONTGOMERY CooPER, head of the 
department of anthropology, the Catholic University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), is serving as visit- 
ing professor of anthropology in the University of 
New Mexico for the winter semester. 


H. A. JoHN GREEN, of Oxford University, has been 
appointed visiting lecturer in international economics 
at Clark University (Worcester, Mass.) in line with 
the university’s plan to establish a new program in 
the field of international affairs. 


Marian Lowe, formerly of the Graduate School 
of Social Work, University of Nebraska, has been 
named to an associate professorship on the staff of 
the School of Social Work, University of Connecticut. 


FREEMAN F. SvuAGEE has been appointed assistant 
professor of labor relations, University of Cincinnati, 
and Milan R. Karas, assistant professor of marketing, 
both in the College of Business Administration. 
Joseph W. Sausville and Howard E. Everson have 
been named assistant professors of chemistry. 


JEAN T. Hewitt AnD Joun J. Ratu have been 
appointed to assistant professorships in Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1), Miss Hewitt in the School of 
Public Affairs and Social Work; Dr. Rath in the 
School of Business Administration. 


ALBERT G. W. ScuueGet has succeeded Harry L. 
Kriner as superintendent of schools, Altoona (Pa.). 
The appointment of Dr. Kriner as president, State 
Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), was reported 
in ScHoon anv Society, July 31. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM JACKSON JONES, presi- 
dent, Pineland Junior College, has announced his in- 
tention to retire after 40 years of service as soon as 
a successor can be found. The college has under way 
its 75th Anniversary Fund Campaign, and Mr. Jones 
has agreed to continue in office at least until the con- 
clusion of the campaign. 


Recent Deaths 


THE REVEREND Puiip JosepH Bianco, S.J., dean, 
Saint Mary’s Seminary (Baltimore), died October 18, 
at the age of seventy-two years. Father Blane had 
served both the seminary and Saint Mary’s University 
as professor of moral theology, librarian, professor of 
sacred scripture, special theology, Biblical Greek, and 
French, chairman of the Committee on Studies, and 
registrar in the university. 
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C. Henry Situ, professor of history, Bluffton 
(Ohio) College, died, October 18, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. Dr. Smith had served as dean 
(1908-13), Goshen (Ind.) College, before assuming 
his duties in Bluffton College in 1914. He was well 
known for his writings on Mennonite history, inelud- 
ing “The Mennonites of America” (1909), “The Men- 
nonite Immigration into Pennsylvania in the Eight- 
eenth Century” (1929) which was prepared for the 
Pennsylvania-German Society, and “The Story of the 
Mennonites” (1940). 


ALEXANDER GUERRY, president, University of the 
South (Sewanee, Tenn.), died of a coronary throm- 
bosis, October 19, while on a speaking tour in Knox- 
ville. Dr. Guerry, who was fifty-eight years old at 
the time of his death, had served as instructor (1919- 
29), Baylor School (Chattanooga) ; president (1929- 
38), University of Chattanooga; and president and 
vice-chancellor (since 1938), University of the South. 
He had been particularly active during the past year 
in a campaign to raise an endowment fund of $5,000,- 
000 for the university. 


Marion TALBot, professor emeritus of household 
administration, the University of Chicago, died, Oc- 
tober 20, at the age of ninety years. Miss Talbot, 
who had been “the first officially designated dean of 
women in an American educational institution,” had 
served as instructor in science (1890-92), Wellesley 
College. The late William Rainey Harper, then 
president of the University of Chicago, engaged her 
in 1892 as a teacher of sanitary science (now home 
economics) and named her to the first deanship of 
women established in the country. She served the 
university until her retirement in 1925. ‘She was also 
acting president (1927-28) of the Constantinople 
Women’s College. 


Maynarp Lamar Cassapy, professor of applied 
Christianity, Crozier Theological Seminary (Chester, 
Pa.), died, October 23, at the age of fifty years. Dr. 
Cassady, who had been a member of the seminary staff 
since 1947, had served during the war as associate 
training director for USO and as liaison officer be- 
tween the entertainment organization and the churches 
of America. Prior to his war service he had been 
director of men’s work for the Presbyterian Church 
Board of Education and chairman (1931-42), depart- 
ment of religion, University of Rochester (N. Y.). 


Freperic Logan Paxson, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, University of California (Berkeley), died, Oc- 
tober 24, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Paxson 
had served as assistant professor of history (1903-04) 
and professor (1904-06), University of Colorado; as- 
sistant professor of history (1906-07) and junior pro- 
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fessor (1907-10), University of Michigan; professor 
of American history (1910-32), the University of 
Wisconsin; and Margaret Byrnes professor of United 
States history (1932-47) and chairman of the depart- 


Shorter Papers. 
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ment (1940-47), University of California. He was 
the author of a number of historical works and in 1924 
received the Pulitzer Prize for his “History of the 
American Frontier.” 





PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATION AND THE 
TEACHER 


DorotHy ZIETZ 


Bowling Green (Ohio) State University 


In dealing with the neglected, dependent, and de- 
linquent child in our publie schools we are faced with 
two thought-provoking situations: one, the increasing 
amount of information coming from clinies, social 
agencies, and child-welfare sourees regarding the child 
with problems; the other, the startling lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of many classroom teachers of how 
such information can be used to the best interests of 
the child, the classroom, and the community. 

In a closing lecture of a juvenile-delinquency course 
last year, the writer told a group of seniors and grad- 
uate students, about to become teachers, that the child 
presenting problems to his family, to the school, and 
to the community did not become the teacher’s sole 
The 
weight of carrying parental and societal failure is not 
The field of eduea- 
tion is geared to the normal child who can conform 


responsibility for rehabilitation and treatment. 
the prime objective of education. 


and who responds normally to a given set of educa- 
tional criteria. The most, then, to expect of a busy 
teacher is an awareness of problems as they are pre- 
sented by the pupil and a knowledge of referral where 
the difficulty may be diagnosed and treated. The stu- 
dents looked somewhat disturbed by this simple ap- 
praisal. On exploration it seemed that, in their edu- 
cation courses generally, they had become sincerely and 
consciously careful of that watchword “individual dif- 
ferences.” They were seeing their role as teacher as 
being a kind of institutional guardian of each child’s 
intellectual, emotional, physical, and mental “differ- 
ence.” The instructor recalled to the group a basic 
concept covered in sophomore sociology that social 
institutions are coexistent and that one cannot usurp 
the functions of the other. No practitioner can meet 
the entire needs of a child within the framework of 
his single profession. When he attempts to, he gives 
a service that is confusing and unconvincing. 

This statement is not meant to imply that the inter- 
ested teacher blocks out concern for the pupil who 
seriously deviates or for that child who presents symp- 


tomatie behavior of an anti-social nature. There must 


be even greater cognizance of the child who has come 
to the attention of the Juvenile Court and the social- 
welfare agency. It is that this point of interest that 
the social worker and the teacher combine their skill in 
helping their joint client. Very often, this integra- 
tion of services is hindered by the basic differences in 
philosophy and practice of each profession in spite 
of the fact that the objective, help to the child, is the 
common goal of both. These differences have their 
genesis not in a lack of appreciation for the other 
field, but rather in the professional premise upon 
which each operates. 

A teacher is trained to present a given set of facts 
which must be mastered to the point of acceptable 
standards for children in a certain age range. Gen- 
erally her work is directed toward the child in his 
span of normative development. For the most part, 
too, the teacher works with children who are without 
serious problems. They are children who are conven- 
tionally clothed, fed, and housed according to stand- 
ards a given community maintains and deems ade- 
quate. Most of the children in the teacher’s charge 
are loved by their parents and secure in their roles 
as members of a family unit. In turn, these children 
see their teacher in her proper perspective and they 
relate to her in that way. 

The social worker’s job stems from a much different 
source. Every person in whom she becomes profes- 
sionally interested has a problem in which he has 
sought help outside of his own immediate sphere. 
The children in her case load are deprived of parents 
either through death or through family disorganiza- 
tion or are the products of family inadequacy. Her 
training involves working with abnormal response to 
environment and life situations. She has as her 
major consideration the child who cannot conform 
because of parental or community pressures upon 
him or the child who cannot conform because of native 
endowment. In short, the nonconformist is the social 
worker’s client whether it be a child or this child’s 
parents. 

The teacher is ethically bound to perform her duties 
within the administrative framework of her school 
Parents are weleome to classes, indeed in- 


Often a school supervisor attends a class for 
Fre- 


system. 
vited. 
evaluation purposes or a principal “sits in.” 
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quently, too, the work of one or two of the pupils 
is picked as a sample project meriting individual 
recognition, or undo carelessness or untidiness is 
pointed up and made the concern of the whole group 
as a directive teaching device. The classroom pro- 
cedure, then, and the relationship of the teacher to 
her pupil are those in which frank appraisal 
operates. 

The social worker’s position is decidedly different 
in this respect. She must protect the children and 
the parents she serves from community scrutiny and 
censure. She is ethically bound, both by her own 
professional philosophy and by the statutes of the 
state, to consider her client’s activities, his failures 
to adjust, and his particular problems as a “pro- 
fessional secret.” It is true that in this country a 
social worker is obligated by law to exhibit any mate- 
rial required of her by a court and that she must 
vive testimony for or against her client. In the com- 
munity, however, she must hold to the concept of 
privileged communication as she performs in her pro- 
fessional capacity as social worker. 

In view of these diverse approaches in basic think- 
ing, it is obvious that both teacher and social worker 
would find in the point of view of the other an essence 
difficult to appreciate and to work with. For example, 
if a child is placed in a foster home because his parents 
have come to the attention of the Juvenile Court for 
violating minimum standards of child care, that child 
will very quickly be designated as a “welfare child” 
in the community. The social worker is aware that a 
most important part of her job is to interpret the 
child’s situation to the principal and to the teacher. 
She knows that it is highly important to the child’s 
future adjustment, not only in the school and in the 
new foster home, but in his generalized feelings about 
himself, that his status be minimized and that he be 
allowed to enroll in school in normal fashion. 

The writer once talked at length to a rural-school 
teacher who was indignant because of the secrecy 
surrounding a child who was emotionally disturbed 
and who had recently been enrolled in the fifth grade. 
The teacher stated logically and simply that she did 
not see how she was going to be of much help to this 
child without knowing more about her. A minimum 
of background of material had been given. The 
child’s history indicated enuresis, stammering, night- 
mares, extreme nervousness, and nail-biting. This 
was not a psychotie child but one suffering as the 
aftermath of months of brutality on the part of alco- 
holie parents who had left her alone for hours, hun- 
gry, dirty, cold, and unattended. Only this much 
material had been made available to the teacher, yet 
the case record was rich in material pertinent to a 
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more complete understanding of the child’s behavior. 
The teacher’s viewpoint was completely proper and 
correct. To work scientifically and intelligently with 
a disturbed child there is need of greater knowledge 
about the total situation than was imparted to this 
teacher. On this basis, a proposal was made to the 
case supervisor that the teacher be allowed to read 
additional selected excerpts from the record. The 
supervisor, too, saw the validity of the teacher’s re- 
quest for additional information, but she recalled a 
similar situation in which information concerning a 
child was given, with a result most embarrassing and 
tragic for the agency as well as for the child involved. 
In that instance, the social agency was stunned to 
receive a frantie call from a foster mother demanding 
the removal of a very upset child from her home be- 
cause it was “learned through the school” that the 
child was illegitimate. This particular foster mother, 
being so morally motivated, felt that the presence of 
such a child in her home would make for an unhealthy 
social climate for her own children and removal of the 
foster child was imminent. 

The professional secret must have the same value to 
the teacher as it does to the social worker or there can 
be no trust or agreement as to the need to preserve 
material which is highly confidential and personal. 

A course in the introduction to social work to be 
taken concurrently with practice teaching might well 
be the foundation of a more adequate relationship be- 
tween the two fields. This course, taught ideally by 
an instructor who has worked in the field and knows 
the problems of both the teacher and the social worker, 
would help to integrate these two very important fune- 
tionaries serving children. The instructor could then, 
early in the teacher’s career, establish an understand- 
ing of social-welfare agencies, of the philosophy and 
objectives of the Juvenile Court, and child-welfare 
principles generally as they relate to the field of social 
work and to the child using these agencies. In this 
course, too, the concept of privileged communication 
could be analyzed from the viewpoints of both institu- 
tions. 

Feeling the need of such integration, the sociology 
department at Bowling Green State University will 
give several lectures to students enrolled in practice 
teaching on both the elementary and secondary level. 
These lectures will be given by the instructor teaching 
preprofessional social-work courses. 

Until we have more professionally trained visiting 
teachers to orient the classroom teacher on the intro- 
duetory concepts of family- and child-welfare prin- 
ciples, the education and sociology departments in our 
institution, at least, feel that we are jointly closing a 
pronounced academic gap. 
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WHAT IS “ZEAL FOR DEMOCRACY”? 


WituiamM H. FISHER 


Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney 


Tue Office of Edueation, FSA, is spearheading a 
drive designed to stimulate greater interest in and 
support of our traditional democratie precepts. Since 


so much power has been thrown into this “Zeal” eam- 
paign, the way in which it has been undertaken and 
The 


February, 1948, issue of School Life contains a com- 


earried forward is worthy of eritical analysis. 
posite picture which enables one to gain an insight 
into the office’s program. 

Many of the articles in this special edition of the 
magazine are timely, well written, and to the point. 
That is, they portray in graphic, practical form the 
antecedents of our democracy heritage and what we, 
But this 
Another aspect of it eon- 


as teachers in this day, can do about these. 
is not the complete story. 
cerns the way in which Communism is critically evalu- 
ated, in certain instances, in bitter terms. One could 
have no argument with this approach unless it were 
considered against a backdrop of another totalitarian 
movement which is touched upon, namely, Fascism. 
There are two articles in the February School Life 
which deal with the threat of Fascism, including a 
review of “Fascism in Action” and an article by Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman, of Texas. Then, there 
are five articles, including the lead-off one by the then 
commissioner, John W. Studebaker, which subjects 
On the 
surface, therefore, to the ordinary educator, it would 
appear that the leaders of the “Zeal for Democracy” 


Communism to a highly eritieal appraisal. 


program believe that Communism really is more of a 
threat to American democracy than is Fascism. This 
is a point that is definitely open to question. 

In one short article it would be difficult to prove 
that Fascism constitutes a more basic danger to the 
continued growth and progress of our American way 
of life. 


the social studies, would not be unanimous in assum- 


However, educators, particularly those in 


ing that the threat of Fascism ean be minimized in the 
light of the conflict When 
considers the attacks on organized labor, on eivil lib- 


with Communism. one 
erties, including academic freedom, and a prevalent 
equating of liberal movements generally with “Com- 
munism,” one ean only econelude that certain phases 
of American life are not unlike those that ultimately 
took hold in went Fascist the 


whole way. 


those nations which 

Is persecution of racial and religious minorities the 
fault of the Communists? And are we credulously 
supposed to aecept the notion that the rightist drift is 
toward a Fascism of the “harmless” native variety? 
It must be granted that there exists some kind of 
Communist International, whether or not it goes under 
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the name. Is there no Fascist International? [ny 
official form there probably is none. But with a 
Fascist regime in power in Spain, and regimes that 
lean that way in Portugal, Argentina, and other lands, 
who is to say that a Fascist International in the fore- 
seeable future is an impossibility? To minimize such 
a development is not rendering a service to education. 

The issue of School Life referred to above, carries 
a comparison among what are called the systems of 
“Americanism,” “Communism,” and “Fascism.” This 
was compiled by the Coordinator of Informatioa for 
the United States House of Representatives. The 
striking parallel throughout this study between Com- 
munism and Fascism is truly breath-taking. If one 
confined himself to objective economic and sociological 
considerations, one could find plenty of evidence 
based on very real and competent authority to ques- 
tion any portrayal which draws such a close analogy 
between Fascism and Communism. 

It is well known and remembered that a few years 
ago the world was involved in the greatest holocaust 
of history. We like to believe, and correctly do we 
believe, that Fascism was the culprit. Is Communism 
the new culprit which we have to fight through bloody, 
atomic warfare? If it is, then let us get ready to 
fight, and let us stop this silly talk in opposition to 
Universal Military Training. If it is not, then let 
us stop picturing Communism as the counterpart of 
Fascism. At least, let us be logical before we ask 
others to follow our leadership. 

Now, by the National Education Association and 
also, apparently, by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the new line of attack—the attack on Com- 
munism—is considered to be a “practical” line. That 
is, the feeling obviously is that as long as the present 
hysteria exists in this country, the way to help educa- 
tion is to go along with the drive on Communism. 
Those who are maneuvering this drive, it is thought, 
will be ealling the tune on the American political scene 
for the next few years. The way to get appropria- 
tions from these persons is to do it under the heading 
that “we too stand in opposition to Communism.” 

Real and honest opposition to certain of Commu- 
nism’s methods is one thing. That is, such opposition 
ean be accurately phrased in terms of promoting and 
extending Anglo-Saxon democracy. For the sake of 
the record and lest I be misunderstood, I would like 
to say that the methods of Communism are not those 
which I want to see take hold in this country. But 
saying that is a far ery from going along with the 
stepped-up opposition to Communism in all its aspects 
which has become a mania in this country bordering 
on a pathological condition. 

The worst of the matter is that those who are con- 
sciously creating this hysteria are not and never have 
been the real friends of American education. These 
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“economic royalists” have historically attacked educa- 
tional liberalism and they have undermined academic 
freedom. In years past, they actively opposed ade- 
quate financial support of the public schools. If the 
“Zeal for Democracy” program plays into the hands 
of such men, then I, as an educator, want no part in it. 

The foregoing analysis requires a note of qualifica- 
tion. The truth is that those who are managing the 
“Zeal” program are competent educators. They are 
men of real standing in the profession. On more than 
one occasion they have shown ‘hat they do know the 
meaning of liberal democracy and that they want it 
and are ready to work for it. But the note of caution 
which I have attempted to sound in this statement is 
in order. 

If we are to blast the enemies of democracy let us 
remember that these exist in no one particular ideo- 
logical grouping. Let us, also, remember that such 
writers as Frederick L. Schuman, ex-Ambassador 
Davies, Albert Rhys Williams, Edgar Snow, to men- 
tion but a few, have written favorably in regard to 
various aspects of the Soviet Union. Such writers 
are glaringly absent from the bibliographical refer- 
ences on Communism included in School Life. Why? 
Is it because the new “line” demands that only those 
who have been negatively critical of the Soviets can 
be classed as authorities? 


Rebort@... 
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If the plan is to engage in what is classed as “prac- 
tieal polities,” At the 
same time, let us face the fact that those who go along 


why not be open about it? 


with the crowd that can see a “Red” under every bed 
are only destroying the efforts of edueators to combat 
proposed legislation for Universal Military Training. 
The “hate Russia” and “war is inevitable” 
the very ones most actively promoting UMT. 


group are 
Have 
the implications of this fact been considered by those 
educators who have decided that it is necessary to play 
ball with the “in” element in American polities? 

Zeal for democracy is in order in this land at any 
time. Such zeal should characterize the efforts of 
teachers, whether democracy is or is not threatened. 
The laudable feature of the Office of Education’s new 
program is that the manifold aspects of our truly 
great heritage have been stressed. Those in authority 
realize that to give lip service to democracy, to utter 
the traditional terminology, is not enough. 

Thus, it would be a mistake to assert that the ap- 
proach of the office is basically a negative one. But 
some educators have that impression. They have it 
because of the effects of the portrayal of the two 
The portrayal was lacking in 
The matter needs to 


types of dictatorship. 
discrimination, in objectivity. 
be cleared up. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
A NEW SEASON 


WituiaAM BrEYER 
New York 27 


“MAGDALENA,” Broadway’s first operetta offering of 
the new season, with its ravishing musical seore by 
the well-known Brazilian composer, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, soars spontaneously into the hit category and 
commands the attendance of every genuine music lover. 
The brilliant score for “Magdalena” is indisputably 
without parallel in the field of contemporary musicals, 
and the excellent company of singers and dancers 
plays it with zest and authority, artists one and all, 
which makes for a stunning evening’s entertainment. 
“Magdalena” is listed as a “musical adventure,” and 
it is genuinely that—musieally. With the keenest 
artistie pereeptivity, Villa-Lobos venturesomely ex- 
plored the rhythms, folk music, mysticism, and pas- 
sions of the natives along the Magdalena River in 
Colombia where, but for an early scene in a Parisian 
cafe, the action takes place, and interpreted his find- 
ings in brilliant theatre music, robustly romantic, 
exotic, and virile. 

However, regrettably, the artistry and the ad- 
venturous spirit of Villa-Lobos is not reflected in the 


libretto, supplied by Frederick Hazlitt Brennan and 
Homer Curran, the latter also the producer. Obvi- 
ously their arm-chair. reconnaissance led them no 
farther than the comics, for the book indicates none 
of the authenticity, originality, or inventiveness of the 
musie and is no more than a laboriously concocted, 
stultifying hodge-podge, gross and humorless. The 
dreary hocus-pocus of the narrative is fortunately re- 
deemed by an outstanding east. The charming Irra 
Petina, a consummate singing actress with an exhila- 
rating flair for comedy, together with Dorothy Sarnoff, 
in the leading role of the lovely native girl in which 
she is excellent, and John Raitt, who performs the 
leading man’s role with adroit ease and musical relish, 
earry off top honors. 

As to the production itself, Howard Bay’s lurid 
and ostentatiously spectacular settings, excepting the 
charmingly simple Parisian cafe scene, quite over- 
power one as does the ceaseless flow of pretentious 
production numbers, all done in the spirit of musie¢ 
and malarky. There is just too much of a muchness, a 
tasteless excess that is stupefying. We are bludgeoned 
into insensibility for, instead of collaborating honestly 
with the composer on his superior artistic level and 
so heightening the musical values on which the pro- 
duction rises or falls, the aim seems to be to defeat 








iim. The brief Parisian scene is the best by far, for 
it has style, spice, point, and a modicum of humor. 
It is played to the finger tips by Irra Petina. Fortu- 


nately, several sueceeding numbers come through 
without too much clogging of the picture, notably, 
Jack Cole’s brilliantly choreographed number, “The 
Broken Pianolita,” 
thought; the vigorous “Chivor Dance’’; the intriguing 
second act “Ceremonial”; and the lovely “Singing 


Otherwise, as the production unfolds, ‘“Mag- 


the best thing in the show, we 


Tree.” 
dalena” savors of the pretentious technicolor filmusi- 
cals and movie-house production numbers done in 
strident, garish, “knock-your-eye-out” style. 
Villa-Lobos, thanks to his musical genius, triumphs 
over all this. He is first of all a genuine musician, 
thoroughly skilled as a performer on a variety of in- 
struments, as well as an accomplished composer in 
everything from opera and symphony to operetta, 
folk songs, and dances. Composing, as he conse- 
quently does for full orchestra, creating his own 
orchestrations, accounts for the score’s tremendous 
lyricism, vitality, and rhythmie inventiveness. The 
ingenious and original use to which he puts his in- 
struments is indeed masterly. For the greater part, 
our North American composers of musicals almost in- 
variably compose at the piano, sometimes only with 
one hand, even only one finger and one foot. The 
orchestrations by these tunesmiths are left to genuine 
musicians with the result that these blown-up Tin Pan 
Alley conveyor-system titbits never have the impact 
of a composition originally created in knowledgeable 
That the current 
plethora of mediocrity should embrace melodie plug- 


terms of full orchestra by an artist. 


ging of radio sponsor’s products is its own fitting 
admission of decadence. The superior music of 
“Magdalena,” being a show in itself, nothing would 
please us better than to hear the score in concert 
form or simply staged. We remember the exaltation 
evoked when the late Argentinita and her sister, Pilar 
Lopez, performed an ancient Aztee ritual dance 
against a neutral background, projecting the full im- 
pact of an entire people in a memorable religio-emo- 
tional crisis in clear, stirring movement at the end of 
which they were rewarded with that supreme accolade, 
a hush. Among the other emotions aroused by Villa- 
Lobos in “Magdalena” there is that hush, but we are 
denied it. More is the pity. 

“Small Wonder,” the season’s smart, new intimate 
revue, proves once again that “all good things come 
in small packages.” There is nothing startlingly orig- 
inal in the basic idea, here given a captivating musical- 
revue variation, of the man who introduces the show, 
Tom Ewell, a harassed, chronie worrier, billed as a 
“normal neurotic,” numbed, and driven to aimless 


meandering by the magnitude and the maddening in- 
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consistencies in today’s society. Ewell plays the be- 
wildered man with an ingratiating air of mischievous 
benevolence, tolerantly bemused, ambling through the 
scenes genially, casually pointing out the incongruities 
which the brightly contrasted sketches present, for the 
greater part, successfully. The aptness of the satire, 
even straight burlesque at times, the pointed wit, and 
the over-all tone of amiability imparted, give the eve- 
ning a glow of charm, affability, and eager, youthful 
gusto, spiced with a soupe¢on of sophistication. It 
makes satisfying entertainment despite the dullness of 
the two big production numbers, “Badaroma,” and 
“Nobody Told Me,” which are unwieldy and musically 
sterile. We liked its modesty, simplicity, forthright- 
ness, and the genuine affection for their chore on the 
part of the talented cast all of whom alternated be- 
tween solo numbers and ensemble bits. Their enthu- 
siasm is infectious. Apparently democracy in the 
arts can be fun. 

Ewell luckily also participates in several of the best 
sketches, and here his rich comic gifts are quite dis- 
arming—notably in his “Human Body” modernization 
skit. Among the most successful of these breezy high 
spots are contrasted “happy endings” of movies— 
foreign versus American; huckster radio soap-opera 
technique selling Democracy behind the Iron Curtain; 
best-seller fiction; and magazine ads that blatantly 
feature terribly personal things quite unabashed. 
Also, there is a hilarious burlesque on the oil-filthy- 
rich eattlemen of Texas. In this Mary MeCarty, a 
curvaceous beauty and a newcomer on the Broadway 
scene, who was vainly knocking herself out in Holly- 
wood, brings a flair for comedy of the natty, rough- 
house variety, a fetching voice, and a knack of putting 
over a song so that you want more of the same then 
and there. Miss McCarty’s ga-ga Megalo-Golden-Mania 
filmusical starlet; her take-off on the “Flaming Youth” 
Clara Bow “It” girls, her buxom Czarist plaything, 
are all exceedingly funny. Marilyn Day, a beauty of 
another sort, a lovely wholesome type, the kind all 
men like to tell their mothers they’re looking for, 
sings winningly and quite captivates with her charm 
in “When I Fall in Love,” one of the song hits of the 
evening, although “Just an Ordinary Guy” runs it a 
close second, helped as it is by the colorful chore- 
ography and the dancing. 

Alice Pearce, a devastating comedienne, has several 
zany skits in which she promotes hilarity, and two of 
the leading men singers, Hayes Gordon and Alan 
Ross, make excellent vocal contributions. Among the 
dancers, Tom Rall, Jonathan Lueas, and Kate Fried- 
lich, are outstanding, as is the imaginative choreog- 
raphy of Gower Champion throughout. Ralph Als- 
wang’s settings are pleasing, being colorful, yet simple 
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and remaining in the background, leaving the show 
to the performers, as it should be. Comedy in musi- 
eals being at a premium these days, “Small Wonder’ 
achieves considerable distinction by being genuinely 
funny two thirds of the time, gay and irrepressibly 
buoyant all of the time, and, luckily, never vulgar. 
In “Edward, My Son,” the eminent British actor, 
Robert Morley, abetted by Noel Langley, has con- 
trived a piece of entertainment that provides Mr. 
Morley with quite a theatrical holiday. He plays it, 
relishing it as though it were a lark, gamboling 
blithely, taking the hurdles of neatly arranged cli- 
maxes with all the ealeulated glee of a footloose 
Legionnaire nimbly skipping the gutters in a carefree 
convention mood, hell-bent on defying destruction. 
Evidently as actor-playwright, Mr. Morley’s idea of 
a holiday is not the yearned-for Sabbatical in which 
he can reeuperate from his labors, invite his soul, and 
cultivate his mind. Surprisingly enough, he plays this 
trivial, lustreless “new play” with all the urbanity, 
polish, and suavity of the skilled actor in a drama of 
importance, lacking only in sincerity, the hall-mark 


’ 


of the artist. 

As Arnold Holt, Edward’s father, Mr. Morley is not 
only hell-bent, but drags down his wife, son, and 
friends with him while he goes on nonchalantly con- 
cocting further deviltry as the play ends. A secoun- 
drel, venal, malevolent, and ruthless, covering the 
stages of villainy smoothly from “Hah!” to “Hsst!” 
gloating with the smug detachment of the sadist, but 
never believing a word of what he says, Mr. Morley 
passes mockingly through the play. As an actor, 
apart from the character, superficially one-dimen- 
sional even though Holt is in the writing, along with 
the rest of the people, he throws a monkey wrench 
into the proceedings for he imparts to the character 
no feeling of validity, since he never establishes be- 
lievable relationships with the others. 

The son, Edward, never appears in the play. He is 
merely a neat device established to justify sympa- 
thetically his father’s career of corruption. In ten 
scenes, from 1919 to 1948, we see Morley making a 
partner of a criminal, later committing arson and im- 
plicating his partner, just to start off his predatory 
eareer and to establish his persisting motive—it is all 
for Edward and his loyal wife, Evelyn. He prospers 
in his evil deeds and becomes prominent in finances, 
polities, and society, but Edward develops into a 
stinker, going from delinquent youth to licentious 
manhood, marries, and is killed in the war. The 
father’s persistence in spoiling his son drives his loyal, 
helpless wife to drink. After she too, dies, he departs 
for America, scheming to take over Edward’s infant 
son and repeat his villainies, apparently. 
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In this tawdry titbit, Messers. Morley and Langley 
spare us none of the hoary melodramatic conventions 
either in situation or, to be perfectly honest, in east, 
for no attempt is made to characterize their people 
and give one a feeling of specific individuals progress- 
ing in suspenseful drama. Consequently, we feel we 
have walked into a dated stock-company offering, 
written several decades ago, where everything in the 
play is arranged to exploit the abilities, often syn- 
thetic, and the vanities, always genuine, of the star. 
Here, too, scenes of properly calculated effectiveness 
are set up, and the east is fitted to the worn mould. 
As a contemporary tune is tootled off by the pit band 
before each of the ten scenes and an illuminated sign, 
as in World War I vaudeville, announces the passing 
years, this feeling of having stumbled onto a dated 
melodrama grows. 

Fittingly enough, when melodramas of this out- 
moded vintage are currently revived, they are broadly 
burlesqued 
and perhaps Mr. Morley’s tongue-in-cheek approach 
to the play is his way of indicating he doesn’t believe 
a word of all this nonsense—and doesn’t expect us to. 
Had his fellow actors not fought valiantly to give the 
people in the cast some authenticity, this might result 
in hilarious entertainment, and the thing would be 
all of a piece. As it is, a fine, even outstanding, cast, 
in which Peggy Ashcroft is excellent as the wife: Ian 
Hunter, as the friend; Torin Thatcher, as the partner, 
and Leueen MacGrath, as Holt’s mistress, play sin- 
cerely, but studiedly and guardedly, all proof of their 
superior talents. Had they, together with Morley, 
given the play the bite of life, the script’s unabashed 
hoakum might quite likely have made the whole thing 
It is gratifying once more to see the vast 





only soap opera takes them seriously— 


ludicrous. 
skill, resourcefulness, ease, and vitality of British 
actors, even if, as in this instance, what they say 
communicates nothing and leaves one with an empty 
feeling, if one is discerning in matters of the drama. 
It occurs to us that Messers Morley and Langley must 
have laughed hugely at their little joke when, under 
“Edward, My Son,” they inscribed the words, “a new 
play.” 

“Summer and Smoke,” the new play at the Music 
Box by Tennessee Williams, has been eagerly awaited 
by the many admirers he has justifiably won with his 
“Glass Menagerie” and “Streetcar Named Desire,” 
made doubly memorable by the incandescent perform- 
ances of the late Laurette Taylor, in the former, and 
Jessica Tandy, in the latter, in its second season here. 
In the earlier productions Williams revealed himself 
as a writer singularly perfect in his choice of medium, 
a genuine dramatist rather than a journeyman play- 


wright. He is perceptive to a rare degree, diserimi- 
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nating, and warmly responsive to the actualities of 
being, as well as to the realities of existence; acutely 
sensitive in his projection of the terrors and ecstasies 
of the imponderables and intangibles that plague us 
mere mortals, yet favored with an almost clinical 
detachment in his unsparing dissection of man. Be- 
ing ever compassionate he is poet as well as dramatist. 

As in his first two productions, “Summer and 
Smoke” presents a woman inhibited and frustrated 
by unfortunate circumstances and hypersensitivity 
bordering on the abnormal—a sick soul, enmeshed in 
desire and dreams, yet, more than this, pointing the 
tragic isolation of the human being who, moth-like, 
beats her wings out against the great unquenchable 
flame that is life itself while seeking light. In his 
overt masculine way the leading man of the play does 
likewise which, to a lesser degree, is the problem con- 
fronting all his people. Here again, Williams’s dis- 
cerning penetration of his characters, being sympa- 
thetic, has the true poet’s insight into the fertility of 
life itself; he perceives, in the round, the terror 
gripping each soul, and his tragie conclusions are the 
inevitable adjustment mortals resolve their lives to 
while flying off at tangents in the pursuit of vices 
which obseure and eventually destroy. They, unlike 
their poetie creator, do not comprehend the factors in 
the whole. 

“Summer and Smoke” has very little plot. It deals 
primarily with the struggle of a sensitive and in- 
hibited small-town musie teacher, an affected daughter 
of a timid, narrow-minded preacher and a malevolent, 
All her life she has loved the son 
of the doctor next door. Returning home to take over 
gradually his father’s practice he, a forthright, lusty 
fellow, whom his father denounces as a drunkard and 
lecherer, is intrigued onee more by the girl, toys 
with her in an offhand way, while she, true to her 
inner self which outwardly makes her seem a snob and 
The climax is 


demented mother. 


a prig, rejects his coarse advances. 
reached when the young doctor, taking advantage of 
his father’s absence during an epidemic in another 
community, wastes his time in an orgy of lust with a 
local beauty, shapely but shady. This drives the girl 
to call his father back, and in the ensuing fracas the 
old man is shot. The impact of the incident shocks 
the young doctor into reconsidering his ways, while 
she suffers a nervous breakdown. They emerge with 
the tables turned, she, willing to meet him on his 
physical plane, he, if not entirely freed, at least nor- 
mally adjusted and seeking her on her early higher 
plane, when it is too late. He marries a healthy, nor- 
mal young girl, a former pupil of hers, and she, en- 
gulfed in loneliness and defeat, takes up with a passing 
stranger. 

Superficially, that is what happens, yet actually its 
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only significance in the play is the dramatist’s keen, 
devoted analysis of the two forces, anarchy and order, 
that torture each of the lovers, or, if you will, manking 
generally, in some form or other. This is the bond he 
builds between his plays and the audiences. Men and 
women everywhere are numbed and distraught by 
unresolved social complications and emotional prob. 
lems that go deeper than any adjustment with a single 
person makes possible. All the seemingly forgotten, 
hidden, unknown factors brought to bear are those 
Williams uses in his lucid analysis and presentation. 
The effect is deeply moving, even ennobling, for we 
are touched with pity which is, after all, the basis 
of all true tragedy. 

Of the three plays mentioned, “Streetear Named 
Desire” is the most perceptive and moving, probably 
because it goes deeper and scales greater heights, 
“Summer and Smoke” indicates, more often than it 
fulfills, the full quantity of relevant factors in a given 
situation. The three plays lead one to conclude that 
Williams is a writer with a single theme and, since 
this is obviously the first of the three plays, we con- 
clude that the others are the variations on the theme 
which he has still only touched, so we are not dis- 
mayed. This play is awkward in spots, especially in 
a strained and unnecessary first scene. He has not 
thoroughly rounded out, in terms of his smaller char- 
acters, the fullness of the implications that create 
forces brought to play against his chief protagonists 
struggling between what we may roughly call the 
spiritual and the physical, which is really an over- 
simplification. The rounding out, indicating the full- 
ness of the lesser people and so heightening the whole 
in import and dimension, will come as he develops, we 
are confident, for he is all of a piece. His heart is 
in the right place, his feet on the earth, and his eyes 
are on the highway ahead, the heavens above, and all 
the world about. 

Margo Jones, the brilliant young director and pro- 
ducer from Dallas, Texas, where she heads the com- 
munity theatre, is here producer as well as director. 
It is Miss Jones to whom we are all indebted for 
having discovered Mr. Williams, and here she has 
done exceedingly well by her discovery, as has a con- 
sistently excellent cast. Margaret Phillips’s portrayal 
of the girl is keenly sensitive, lovely, and moving, and 
Tod Andrews, as the young doctor, is honest, con- 
vineing, and neatly masculine in a difficult role. Jo 
Mielziner’s airily traced setting is an imaginative 
gem, and Paul Bowles’s music heightens the tenuous 
emotional moments most effectively, while the costumes 
of Rose Bogdanoff emphasize the romantic note color- 
fully. All of them proved themselves kindred spirits 
of the author which is what makes the play notably 
convincing. 
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_Educational Literature Review... 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We find in the history and present development of edu- 
cation for juvenile delinquents an evolution of ideals, tra- 
ditions, and methods having a fairly unique character, 
and much suggestiveness to the educator. Hardly any 
other system of education is so immediately tested by 
results as this; for the juvenile delinquent is a marked 
character in society, and the effects of his contact with 
the school are visible and much observed.—David S. 
Snedden, ‘‘Administration and Educational Work of 
American Juvenile Reform Schools.’’ 

The educator dismisses the growing pupil without being 
able to watch the final product of his efforts. The results 
of a deficient home or school education are demonstrated 
by many of our criminals. If we want to reform our 
educational methods, we should trace the delinquent’s 
life back from the accomplished crime to the years of 
development and attempt to find out where and when we 
have failed in diagnosis and pedagogy. Then when we 
run into the same sort of crisis with other growing 
youngsters we may be induced to intervene in time to 
prevent the undesired outcome. The educator needs a 
knowledge of criminology as much as criminologists need 
the help of the educator—Hans von Hentig, ‘‘Crime: 
Causes and Conditions.’’ 


No one will doubt that juvenile delinquency is a 
matter of serious social concern. Nevertheless, it is 
appropriate to offer a few substantiating citations. 
For some time keen observers have noted that “op- 
position to law has been a tradition in the United 
States’? and that the persistence of crime “consti- 
tutes a serious blot on our national status.”* Now, 
“Delinqueney is separated from adult crime by an 
imaginary division, based upon the assumption that 
age is a correlate of increasing responsibility.”* Re- 
cent statistics show, moreover, that 40-60 per cent of 
inmates in Federal and state prisons are under 25, 
thus lending force to the conclusion that “adolescence 
and the early years of adulthood are the periods of 
greatest criminality.”5 These are formidable facts, 
fraught with significance—social, economic, and edu- 
cational. 

Juvenile delinquency is “misconduet that brings 


1‘ Juvenile delinquency is a social problem no matter 
what the state of the nation,’’ F. E. Merrill, ‘‘Social 
Problems on the Home Front’’ (New York: Harper, 
1948), p. 146. 

2E. H. Sutherland, ‘‘Principles of Criminology’’ 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939), p. 31. 

3E. 8. Bogardus, ‘‘Sociology’’ (New York: Maemil- 
lan, 1941), p. 454. 

4H, A. Phelps, ‘‘Contemporary Social Problems’’ 
(third edition, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947), pp. 635— 
636. 

5 Ibid., p. 582. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
young persons (usually under 16 or 18 years of age, 
according to the legal code) to the attention of the 
juvenile court”® and a juvenile delinquent is “any 


child or youth whose conduct deviates sufficiently from 


normal social usage to warrant his being considered 
a menace to himself, to his future interests, or to 
society itself.”* The typical delinquent has an IQ of 
80-90, tends toward emotional and temperamental 
instability, is retarded at school, comes from an eco- 
nomically and morally poor home, starts his unsocial 
behavior at a tender age, and reflects other symptoms 
of family and community disorganization. As von 
Hentig says, “Most of our criminals are milieu- 
made.’”? 

Delinquents manifest their displeasure with the 
status quo in an assortment of ways. The news- 
papers have recently recorded such juvenile acts as 
homicide, setting a school on fire, spraying rifle bul- 
lets on a teacher’s home, stopping an escalator, and 
numerous varieties of vandalism.'° Not all of the 
perpetrated delinquencies, however, are brought to the 
notice of those who can do something about them. 
Consequently, it is with considerable justice that 
Lowell J. Carr distinguishes among the delinquent 
(one who commits an unlawful act), the detected 
delinquent, the agency delinquent (treated by a social 
agency), the alleged delinquent (a court case), and 
the adjudged delinquent." 

The fullest figures on delinquency have been com- 
piled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation from 
fingerprint cards sent in by state and local police 
authorities. The FBI cautions that the statistics are 
incomplete, since delinquents are not always finger- 
printed. The following data should be of interest 
to those who deal with delinquency: 

6 C. V. Good, editor, ‘‘ Dictionary of Education’’ (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1945), p. 123. 

7 Ibid. 

8 C. M. Louttit, ‘‘Clinical Psychology of Children’s Be- 
havior Problems’’ (revised edition, New York, Harper, 
1947), p. 418. ‘‘Delinquency is a social disorder, a 
disease of the body politic,’’ H. H. Goddard, ‘‘ Juvenile 
Delinquency’’ (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1921), p. 86. 

9H. von Hentig, ‘‘Crime: Causes and Conditions’ 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947), p. 11. ‘‘There is a 
fairly straight line from rickets to rackets,’’ G. V. Price, 
‘Juvenile Delinquency,’’ in J. S. Roucek et al., ‘‘Socio- 
logical Foundations of Education’’ (New York: Crowell, 
1942), p. 475. 

10 For startling examples, see M. Wood, ‘‘ Vandalism: 
A National Disgrace,’’ Coronet, XXIII, 3, January, 
1948, pp. 89-94. 

11 ‘* Delinquency Control’? (New York: Harper, 1941), 
pp. 60-61. 
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TABLE I recent organization of the model institutions of the re 
Srasterics on AnsneEs or Puasens UREes se" Borstal type in England and of the George Junior 
Republic and Boys Town'* type in the United States, Is 
Number of Percentage of ped ‘ : . : ’ 
Year Arrests Total Arrests The point of departure of the latest publication on ul 

1945 113.996 °1.0 juvenile delinquency, “Protecting Our Children from il 
1946 107,787 16.9 a es ae ; ey . mie : , 
+H: 117°861 161 Criminal Careers,” by John R. Ellingston of the M 
1948 (Jan.—June) 60,862 16.1 American Law Institute, is that all preventive tech- P! 

12 Derived from ‘‘Uniform Crime Reports,’’ published niques “have not yet proved good enough” (p. 3). C0 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. Jn dealing with children, the author seeks to steer a C1 
C., volumes XVI-XIX, 1945-1948. ‘ ° . 

middle course between excessive authority and over- ay 
Neither space nor time is available for a full sketch protection. With respect to the former, = 
» historical backgr ' the treatment of the ; , ; 0g 
of the historical background of the tr 1. - % Every child needs from infancy on wise and continuous 
juvenile delinquent; a few scattered details will have discipline, tempered with love. Every child has to be P 
to suffice to set the stage for the discussion of the made to do some things or prevented from doing other 
current writings on juvenile delinquency. The move- things against his wishes. Compulsion has its place in " 
ment to rehabilitate delinquents seems to have origi- curbing the unrestrained expression of his impulses. The * 
de 
TABLE II 
PREDOMINANCE OF ARRESTS BY AGE GROUPS i 
— a - a SO) 
Rank 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 7, 1948 a 
— ve — ‘ — : (Jan.—June) Dr 
a. 22 21 19 19 19 18 18 17 bY 21 21 21 the 
2 21 22 18 21 18 19 17 18 18 22 22 22 
3. 23 23 22 22 21 21 19 21 21 23 23 23 th: 
4 19 18 21 18 20 20 22 22 22 24 20 19 
5 18 19 23 23 23 22 20 19 19 20 24 20 im 
4 pees a ee a 5 an 
Ibid. For earlier delinquency statistics, consult W. A. Lunden, “Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency.” 
(Revised edition, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 1938.) ser 
nated in various European countries during the closing child actually needs some routines and rules to bolster lat 
decades of the eighteenth century.’4 An early, if not bis sense of security in an orderly world. Homes in (p 
the earliest, investigation of the causes of juvenile which Junior can do no wrong and feels no compulsion bit 
. . . i yhich, in s cerci i hority, j 
delinquency was conducted in England in the early a do right, which, m short, = om S00 atthe enmenies, me 
; ; : give him an inflated sense of his own importance and sta 
nineteenth century by a committee which included é . : ‘ 
; ee .... blind him to the rights and needs of others. Thus de- ‘ 
such luminaries as David Rieardo and James Mill.?® : . ; , 
t velops the delinquency of pampered children, some of on 
~ thy aftarwarde sa . ‘ ; > j 
Shortly afterwards, the slogan attributed to Guizot, whom eventually reach the reform school (pp. 31-32, ts 
“Ouvrir une école, c'est fermer une prison,” or, in original italics). ™ 
expressive English, “Open a school and close a jail,” ant 
became popular on both sides of the Atlantic. The On the other hand, dog 
last quarter of the century marked the introduction Just as a child ean get too much authority, so he ean oi 
of the probation system and the application of psy- get too much security. Overprotection, which is usually P} 
chological techniques in the United States, and the domination masquerading as love, can smother a child’s Ba 
establishment of juvenile courts in Australia. A initiative and tie him permanently to his mother’s apron whee 
great deal of ink has been spilled on the question of strings, dependent and shy. Behind one mask or another, lie 
juvenile detention between the opening of the New this absorption of the child’s life appears to be the most cr 

: : _ : “ . common fault among the mothers of America. An honest s 

York House of Refuge in 1824 and the relatively : ng ‘ ‘ ' — 
“. - _ love for one’s child instead of for one’s self will en- aot 

141). 8. Snedden, ‘‘Administration and Educational : : : 

; : ’ - . : : ge courage him continuously to do as much as he ean for ° 
Work of American Juvenile Reform Schools,’’ Contribu- i+ a tion 
tions to Edueation No. 12. New York: Teachers Col- himself and to stand on his own feet. Only so can he ant 
lege, Columbia University, 1907, p. 10. S. F. Platonov, develop that inner, discipline which is the surest shield ee 
a Russia’’ ste La ye nan 1925), a8 against delinquency as well as the best safeguard of : ‘ 
ite pL . ctt., p. 443. A law ci - a 
citer ry : outitt, op Cctl., p 443 ] iw of King Athel freedom and self-government (pp. 35-36). 
stan of England in the tenth century is said to have fore- the 
shadowed the probation system. See G. S. Cadbury, ’ - 

‘*Young Offenders Yesterday and Today’’ (London: Punishment must not be administered for revenge, a tre 

Allen & Unwin, 1938), p. 15. alle 
15**Report of the Committee for Investigating the 16 The Right Reverend Monsignor Nicholas H. Wegner the 

Causes of the Alarming Increase of Juvenile Delinquency _ is the new director, succeeding the late Father Flanagan. . 

in the Metropolis’’ (London: Dove, 1816). Forasurvey Readers may also be interested in the work of Father line 

of British investigations of juvenile delinquency since Vern Swartsfager (Episcopal), ‘‘The Padre of Kids’ resi 

that report, see H. Mannheim, ‘‘ Previous Investigations,’’ World,’’ of Dallas (Tex.). His book, ‘‘The Bell Ring- 

in A. M. Carr-Saunders ct al., ‘‘ Young Offenders’? (Cam- ers’? (New York: Macmillan, 1938), arrived too late for 

bridge: University Press, 1944), pp. 1-42. review. 
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relic of barbaric ages, but should center around the 
concepts of “rehabilitation, cure, salvage, and if that 
is impossible, confinement only to protect society and 
ynder conditions as livable as possible” (p. 47). To 
illustrate the proper kind of treatment of delinquents, 
\r. Ellingston deseribes in detail the Youth Authority 
Plan, “a program of delinquency control and youth 
conservation [which] is nothing else than applied 
Christianity” (p. 345). 
approach is largely sustained throughout this well- 
written but only partially documented book. A bibli- 
ography would not have been superfluous. 

Maud A. Merrill, professor of psychology at Stan- 


The author’s common-sense 


ford University, attempts to show in her “Problems 
of Child Delinquency” a profound analysis of the 
subject, “not only how delinquents differ from non- 
delinquents and how they are alike in their develop- 
ment, but to study individual children, to understand 
something about the dynamics of behavior as seen in 
the individual ease” (p. 17). 
Dr. Merrill stresses the psychological techniques in 
the treatment of delinquents, but she is also convinced 


As might be expected, 


that the personal influence of the teacher is of great 
importance in the guidance of children with social 
and emotional problems, far superior to “any needs 
served by curriculum adaptations, important as the 
latter are in the adjustment of many of the cases” 
(p. 107). Buttressed by satisfactory documentation, 
bibliographical references, and an appendix contain- 
ing tables of data, this book bids fair to become a 
standard text. 

“Youth in Despair,” by Ralph S. Banay, is an 
over-all study of the causes, characteristics, rehabilita- 
tion, and prevention of juvenile delinquency. The 
author, a psychiatrist, maintains stoutly and a trifle 
dogmatically that punishment “has always failed” 
(p. 15). alone,” he is certain, 
“proves the uselessness of punishment” (p. 22). Dr. 
Banay, moreover, insists that the “child delinquent is 
a sick person” (p. 168), not “a self-determining, de- 
liberating individual who freely chooses the ways of 
crime” (p. 201). Consequently, he is opposed to 
some of the customary methods of treating delinquents 
—both actual and potential: segregation in institu- 
tions, since it “is likely to activate or accentuate 
antisocial trends” p. 207) ; and “extensive recreational 
programs” (p. 213). Disclaiming a blueprint to com- 
bat delinquency, the author feels that probation and 
the services of a psychiatrist in the diagnosis and 
treatment of delinquency will go a long way toward 
alleviating this social evil. The psychiatric approach, 
the case studies, the citation of practices with de- 
linquents from communities all over the country, the 
results of research studies, and the sizable bibliog- 
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raphy make Dr. Banay’s book a useful reference tool. 
With many other works of similar viewpoint it suffers 
from onomaphobia, e.g., “Labeling a child a ‘juvenile 
delinquent,’ or even placing him openly in the category 
of the ‘problem child,’ is more likely to produce a 
trauma in a child than it will prove an aid to him” 
(p. 206). 

Another book by a psychiatrist, Kate Friedlander’s 
“The Psycho-analytical Approach to Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” suggests modestly that psychoanalysis “needs 
the co-operation of sociology, criminology, penology, 
and psychology (including psychiatry) if it is to 
achieve valuable results” (p. vii). Psychoanalysis, 
believes Dr. Friedlander, clinical director of the West 
Sussex (England) Child Guidance Service, should 
play “an essential part in every branch of delinquency 
research” (p. 286), since it offers a scientific ex- 
planation of how the human mind works and affords 
teachers an understanding of, and insight into, the 
About 
one quarter of the volume is made up of straight 
psychoanalysis, with frequent reference to the Oedipus 
Complex and other familiar Freudian terms. The 
reader will perhaps be surprised at the relative lack 
of dogmatism, either in the discussion of the 14 ease 
studies or elsewhere throughout the book. There is 
even a good word for punishment, that whipping-boy 
of contemporary child psychology. Says Dr. Fried- 
lander: “Punishment, or better, frustration of certain 
impulses, may play a part in re-educating the offender 
as it does in education generally” (p. 193). It need 
not be stressed that this punishment must be motivated 
by objective fact rather than by emotions. 

Both the psychiatric and the sociological attacks on 
delinquency are represented in “Correcting Basie Con- 
cepts of Juvenile Delinquency,” the October, 1947, 
issue of The Nervous Child. This instructive publiea- 
tion, which has been edited by Ernest Harms, editor 
of the periodical, and J. Louise Despert of Cornell 
University Medical College, includes timely contribu- 
tions by eight individuals active in several phases of 
delinquency. 


child’s emotional make-up and development. 


Of particular interest is the final article, 
by James S. Wallerstein and Clement J. Wyle, which 
analyzes critically Earnest A. Hooton’s data and con- 
clusions pointing to a positive relationship between 
physical characteristics and delinquent behavior. 

A comparative study of the delinquents of college 
students with those children arraigned in juvenile 
court is presented by Austin L. Porterfield, chairman 
of the department of sociology at Texas Christian 
University, under the title, “Youth in Trouble.” Col- 
lege delinquents, concludes Dr. Porterfield, have more 
friends with protective power and with influence 
toward speedy rehabilitation, whereas juvenile court 
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eases lack The solution to this 
situation is a program of action by an organized 
Dr. Porterfield’s little book is refreshing 


in its directness and simplicity, but it could have 


such advantages. 


community. 


profited by a profounder analysis of the problem of 
delinquency. The bibliography is representative. 

The most valuable thing about “Juvenile Delin- 
quency : Practical Prevention,” by Ben Solomon, editor 
of Youth Leaders Digest, is the emphasis on practical 
preventive measures. One hundred suggestions are 
scattered throughout the booklet and recapitulated in 
the final chapter. This is a highly understandable 
manual which is stripped of professional jargon. 
Proponents of the recreational approach will be 
chagrined when they read Mr. Solomon’s reasoned 
conclusion that recreation alone cannot do the job. 

Readers of British writings on juvenile crime are 
familiar with the name of Hermann Mannheim, reader 
of criminology at the University of London. Dr. 
Mannheim’s latest work, “Juvenile Delinquency in an 
English Middletown,” is a competent and workman- 
like, but dull, study of the conditions contributing to 
the growth of delinquency in a medium-sized town, 
Cambridge. The findings (pp. 100-103) indicate a 
moderate peacetime rate, but above-average increases 
during the war and postwar periods. The conclusions 
and recommendations are reasonable and nonsensa- 
tional, but the work as a whole lacks the spark that 
animated the Lynds’ studies of the American Middle- 
town. 

The committee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education which produced the yearbook, 
“Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools,” readily ad- 
mits that its project is “an admission of failure— 
failure in the nation as well as in the schools” (p. 8). 
But not utter failure, and the chairman, Ruth Strang, 
together with the various contributors, proceeds to 
show how the schools may help in readjusting tae 
the nation socially, emotionally, and morally. The 
list of authorities on delinquency is truly impressive: 
William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Miriam Van 
Waters, James S. Plant, and William C. Kvaraceus, 
inter alia. Special note should be taken of Harris’s 
review of the literature on juvenile delinquency and 
Strang’s summary of practical procedures in combat- 
ing delinquency. The entire volume may perhaps be 
summed up in the words of Healy and Bronner, “The 
really satisfied youngster is not delinquent” (p. 45), 
but there are too many qualifications and implications 
which the reader will think of before bringing himself 
It is a pity that the edition 
Twice 


to accept this statement. 
of this yearbook contains but 5,000 copies. 
that number would still be insufficient. 

For an understanding of how integrated community 
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effort can achieve positive effects in reducing delip. 
quency the reader is urged to read carefully “Juvenile 
Delinquency and the School,” a Harvard doctorg| 
dissertation by William C. Kvaraceus, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Boston University and former 
director of the Passaic (N. J.) Children’s Bureay, 
The author provides solid evidence to support his 
contention that “unitary approaches,” whether vig 
juvenile courts, juvenile clinics, probation, or institu- 
tions, deal only “with parts of the situation” (p. 222). 
Recommending instead the procedure followed at the 
Passaic Children’s Bureau, the work of which he 
describes in the major portion of his book, Kvaraceus 
shows that it is possible for several agencies (e.g., the 
schools and the police) to pool their efforts toward 
the prevention and control of delinquency. The 
schools receive rough handling by the author, who 
concludes that “all too often the schools have con- 
tributed to the maladjustment of children” (p. 6) and 
that they “may be full of predisposing stimuli which 
elicit aggression responses on the part of the mal- 
adjusted child” (p. 135). Even more, he charges 
that the Passaie school system, “through its continued 
routine and impersonal treatment of some pupils, 
becomes an active agent in the genesis of aggressive 
behavior” (p. 136). The remedy, from the eduea- 
tional standpoint, would be “a continuous survey of 
pupil needs and, as a consequence, a continuous pro- 
gram of curriculum revision” (p. 262, italics added). 
Such examples of oversimplification and non-sequitur 
thinking mar an otherwise thoughtful and in many 
respects first-rate study of the problem of delinquency. 

“Diagnosing School Causes for Delinquency,” by 
Esther G. Nolan, co-ordinator of research and guid- 
ance, Los Angeles County schools, is an outline of 
the procedures and results of a study of 49 boys in 
a forestry camp. The upshot is the suggestion that 
school curricula be made flexible to take care of differ- 
ing individual pupils. There is a great deal of truth 
in this conclusion, as in Kvaraceus’s; but it is difficult 
to agree with the latter’s distaste for some semblance 
of curricular stability. 

The yearbooks of the National Probation and Parole 
Association (formerly National Probation Associa- 
tion), edited by Marjorie Bell, constitute an excellent 
source of information concerning current developments 
in the treatment of crime and juvenile delinquency. 
The 1945 edition, “Social Correctives for Delin- 
queney,” is still concerned with war problems, but 
it finds room for a few historical articles. It will 
surprise some to learn that “there is a considerable 
body of evidence to show that for centuries child 
offenders have not been punished as if they were 
adults, but have been shown great leniency” (pp. 58- 
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59). The 1946 and 1947 yearbooks, entitled respec- 
tively “Society’s Stake in the Offender” and “Re- 
directing the Delinquent,” continue the policy of 
presenting vigorous analyses and proposals by in- 
dividuals active in the various phases of delinquency 
control. Research workers in the field will be espe- 
cially aided by Sol Rubin’s digests of legislative acts 
and judicial decisions affecting juvenile courts, pro- 
bation, and parole. 

Juvenile courts have been receiving much emphasis 
in the recent writings on delinquency. In “Child 
Offenders,” Harriet L. Goldberg, of the Toledo Juve- 
nile Court, records a large number of ease studies, 
with brief interpretive comment, of children who have 
been the recipients of judicial notice. Dr. Goldberg 
opposes the widely publicized practice of jailing 
parents who contribute to juvenile delinquency: 
“When will judges learn that the hoary concept of 
punishment as a deterrent of crime is fallacious—even 
pernicious?” (p. 179). Although aware that school 
retardation may lead to delinquency, the author re- 
fuses to go to the other extreme: “Automatic grade 
promotions regardless of class achievement tend to 
promote scholastic disabilities” (p. 203)—in short, 
invitation to misbehavior. A rational, middle-of-the- 
road, communtty-centered policy seems to permeate 
the author’s prescriptions for dealing with problem 
children. 

A legal-sociologieal study of the Wayward Minor 
Court of New York City is contributed by attorney- 
sociologist-teacher Paul W. Tappan in his “Juvenile 
Girls in Court.” Dr. Tappan, who lectures on erimi- 
nology and delinquency at New York University and 
Queens College, has derived his data from court ob- 
servations, court statistics and reports, interviews 
with court personnel and observers, examination of 
300 ease studies, and background literature. Along 
with others who have studied juvenile delinquency, 
Dr. Tappan concludes that co-ordinated effort repre- 
sents the best attack on the problem, in his case that 
of treating “the young girl of ‘easy virtue’” (p. 1), 
He views the court as “an interdependent totality” 
which should practice “improved individualization and 
classification in treatment,” maintain consistency of 
action on the part of judges and probation officers, 
and avoid “the dangers of unnecessary inearceration 
[and] of the invidious disparities in treatment which 
are possible and actual under the statutes” (p. 229). 
This is a careful and competent piece of research. 

A brief examination of the role of the special 
court in delinquency prevention is made by F. T. 
Giles, chief clerk of the Clerkenwell Magistrates’ 
Court (London), a man of wide experience in court 
work, in “The Juvenile Courts.” Here and there are 
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naive touches, e.g., “Many an unruly boy for whom 
magistrates and probation officers can foresee a future 
of nothing but petty thieving and a lifetime of length- 
ening sentences of imprisonment is pulled up short 
when he suddenly realizes that if he is to marry the 
girl who has caught his fancy he must forsake his 
lawless ways and become a steady dependable support 
for the household she plans to establish” (p. 15). 
The question of proper justice in the juvenile courts 
is examined by a number of Eurovean scholars and 
jurists in “Lawless Youth,” under the auspices of the 
International Committee of the Howard League for 
Penal Reform. Margery Fry, vice-president of the 
league, counsels ‘reclamation and training for decent 
citizenship,” “re-education,” and “individualization of 
treatment” (pp. 20-21) in place of punishment. The 
tendency toward onomaphobia is evident in several of 
the chapters, especially in the one by Wanda Grabin- 
ska, former judge of the Warsaw Juvenile Court. 
Miss Fry’s phrasing is delightful: “The State of New 
York maintains at Walkhill an educational prison, a 
sort of confined college, where young men of good 
intelligence who have missed the ordinary opportu- 
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nities for education are collected together from the 
other prisons of the State and spend almost their 
whole time in educational pursuits” (p. 18). The 
volume devotes much space to critical reviews by 
native legal scholars of the laws and practices con- 
cerning the treatment of juvenile delinquents in ten 
countries. 

The literature on juvenile delinquency outside the 
United States deserves more than the passing notice 
than can be given in this constricted space. “The 
Barns Experiment,” by W. David Wills, narrates in- 
formally and conversationally the story of a re-edu- 
cational enterprise in Edinburgh which resembles 
somewhat the Boys Town set-up. In this “institution” 
boys who enter at ages 9-12 remain until school- 
leaving age. Mr. Wills feels strongly about physical 
punishment (“belting”) and imposed discipline. His 
recipe is “an unflinching faith in the methods you 
are using and a certain measure of patience” (p. 15). 
“Les Problémes de |’Enfance Délinquante” contains 
15 statements by representatives of the bar and bench 
and medical and educational professions in France and 
Belgium. The spirit of re-education is summed up by 
Jacques Guerin-Desjardins: “Le réle de ]’éducateur 
est done de chercher A decouvrir 4 l’intérieur ses forces 
bonnes particuliéres, de les obliger 4 s’exprimer sous 
forme d’actes et d’attitudes, de s’efforcer de batir dans 
le caractére de l’enfant difficile des contrepoids qui 
n’y existent pas encore” (p. 159). A more thorough- 
going, scientific, and scholarly analysis of the various 
approaches to educational rehabilitation may be found 
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in “Quelques Aspects du Progrés Pédagogique dans 
la Rééducation de la Délinquante,” by 


Philippe Rey-Herme. 
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French courts is the theme of Jean Chazal’s “Les 


Enfants devant leurs Juges.” Chazal, who admits 
that “l’enfance délinquante pose dans notre Pays un 
probléme d’une importance sociale considérable” (p. 
11), supports current opinion when he attributes 
juvenile delinquency to “la déficience du milieu” (p. 
15). “Policia Juvenil,” by José L. Araya, a juez de 
menores in Rosario (Argentina), is a well-documented, 
descriptive survey of police procedures for delinquents 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. Despite the 
multiplicity of detail and the apparently representa- 
tive coverage of the subject, the author has not taken 
advantage of his material to give the reader a critical 
comparison of the measures in use. Finally, there is 
“El Nifo Abandonado y Delincuente,” by José J. 
Piquer y Jover, assistant director of the Psycho- 
technical Laboratory of the Junta Provinicial de Pro- 
teccién de Menores of Barcelona. This is an eti- 
ologieal and statistical analysis of the behavior of 
Spanish delinquent children following the Civil War 
(1936-1939). This tome contains many tables, photo- 
craphs, bibliographies, and summaries in French and 
English. The author coneludes, “En general, la in- 
teligencia del nifo abandonado y delincuente ha sido 
poco afectada por las cireunstancias de la revolucién 
v de la guerra” (p. 240) and points up the necessity 
of “edueacién de la conciencia” in a familial atmos- 
phere. Minors who commit lapses of moral judgment 
should not be punished since they lack an awareness 
of duty (“conciencia del deber”’) and cannot be deemed 
responsible. 

What has been written on juvenile delinquency 
during the period of 1914-1944 has been abstracted 
by P. S. de Q. Cabot, director and consultant of 
the Cambridge-Somerville (Mass.) Youth Study, in a 
book of the same name. A total of 972 titles, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, comprises this substantially 
annotated bibliography. The range of the length of 
the ecompiler’s comment, which is analytical (and not 
critical as the subtitle implies), is 2-38 lines. This 
well-seleeted bibliography, together with its useful 
subject index, is a distinct aid to future research in 
juvenile delinquency. 

In addition to the preventive measures diseussed in 
the foregoing volumes, there are other recent prac- 
tices of note: supervision of a juvenile recreational 
program by a collegiate department of sociology; 
neighborhood improvement work by community coun- 
cils in large cities; and the eo-ordination of the ac- 
tivities of public, private, and religious agencies in- 
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terested in youth welfare (e.g., New York City Youth 
Board). The horizons of the detection and treatment 
of delinquents have been broadened by the applica- 
tion of psychotherapy’ and by von Hentig’s sug- 
gestion that more attention be paid to the “crime- 
provocative function of the victim, whether indi- 
vidual or community.”!§ 

Everybody is anxious to do something for the 
youngsters, so as to avert misbehavior.!® Everyone 
is having his say about the role of the much-publicized 
comie books as contributors to juvenile crime. 

There seem to be general agreement that juvenile 
delinquency is preventable?! and that education must 
play a prominent part in the process.22. To an FBI 
agent, conscious of the waning influence of the home, 
the church, and the Sunday School, “The school is the 
last hope, the last barrier, in our fight to stop the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency.”?* To be able to do 
this effectively, the school must become aware of its 
responsibility, devise appropriate methods, and carry 
out its educational program in dead seriousness. 

The criticism that the school has contributed to 
juvenile delinquency is a familiar one that has been 
exploited both in the books reviewed in this article 


and elsewhere in the literature.24 Obviously, the 
17G. Hamilton, ‘‘Psychotherapy in Child Guidance’’ 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1947). 

18H. von Hentig, ‘‘The Criminal and His Victim’’ 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948), p. 450. 

19 Patrick ‘‘Parkey’’ Radigan, a tavern owner in Ho- 
boken (N. J.), sponsored in his saloon a ‘‘Children’s 
Hour,’’ during which the neighborhood kids were invited 
to view television programs and to partake of soda pop 
and peanuts. M. O’Keefe, ‘‘Concluding the Saga of 
Parky Radigan,’’ The New York Times, Drama Section, 
August 8, 1948. 

20 **Controversy over ‘Crime’ Comic Books Grows,’’ 
New York Herald Tribune, May 9, 1948. Many comic 
books have been banned in Indianapolis, Detroit, and 
Hillsdale (Mich.), The New York Times, May 25, 1948. 
The National Council of Parents and Teachers urged the 
passing of state laws prohibiting the dangerous types of 
comic books, The New York Times, Sept. 17, 1948. On 
the other hand, see J. M. Roth, ‘‘In Defense of Comic 
Books,’’ School Executive, vol. 68, no. 1, September, 1948, 
pp. 48-50. Edwin J. Lukas, executive director, Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, charges that parents use the 
comic books as ‘‘twentieth century scapegoats’’ to which 
they attribute their own responsibilities for the neglect 
of their children (The New York Times, October 7, 1948). 

21 Cf., Goddard, op. cit., pp. iv, 120; Price, op. cit., p. 
481; Phelps, op. cit., p. 636. 

22 H.g., F. E. Bolton and J. E. Corbally, ‘‘ Educational 
Sociology’? (New York: American Book Co., 1941), p. 
339. In his ‘‘De Delitti e delle Pene’’ (On Crimes and 
Punishments, 1764), Cesare Beccaria advocated crime pre- 
vention via education. 

23 The New York Times, July 17, 1948. 

24 F.g., ‘As a critic of state methods, I should say that 
the three R’s have filled many a prison. Most of the 
criminals examined have passed average standards; some 
have done well. In none have I found school influence 
producing any valuable effect,’’ Albert Wilson, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion, Personality and Crime’’ (London: Greening, 1908), 
p. 147; ‘‘. . . some forms of crime have been increased 
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school must pay increased attention to the academic 
“misfits” by furnishing them with vocational skills 
immediately translatable into financial returns;?° or 
perhaps, as some have suggested, it may be advisable 
for the school to curtail its demands on the time of 
some of its pupils over 14 who are unable to make 
headway in their studies.2° Certainly, it will not do 
to turn the school topsy-turvy in an effort to empha- 
size personality at the cost of neglecting the school’s 
instructional mission. Modification and adaptation 
are better policies than rapid and _ ill-considered 
change. 

In the last analysis, too much cannot be expected 
from the school.27 There must be an intimate liaison 
with the home, as well as with the other agencies 
of society, if any lasting results are to be achieved 
in combatting juvenile delinquency. Fundamentally, 
“the question of education and crime resolves itself 
into a problem of the correlation of the home and 
the school. Indeed, this,is the only thing necessary 
for education in general. Everything indicates that 
the school is assuming too much and the family 
acknowledging too little responsibility. This read- 
justment outweighs all questions of curriculum, meth- 
ods of instruction, ete. When it is accomplished, 
many difficulties will disappear of themselves.’’?® 
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